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E MAY measure our gains in square feet of land saved 
\/ V by the more economical use of space; we may calculate 

them by the clock in terms of transportation time; we 
may gauge them by the reduction in the ravages of disease and 
the grim reaper’s toll of death. But we cannot measure by rule 
or scale the warmth and brightness of more abundant life, the 
happiness and joy of larger living, in those personal values which 
transcend all others, and whose protection and promotion is 
the supreme end of government. 


—Charles E. Merriam 
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REPORTING TO THE BOSS 


N ONE guise or another, the question of 
| reporting on public welfare programs 
has had lively discussion in recent 
APWA meetings. Whether called interpre- 
tation, publicity, or reporting, the public 
information function is being increasingly 
recognized as an important one. Knowledge, 
we are told, is power; and the strength of 
community support of the basic functions 
of public welfare agencies can waste away 
unless administrators, social workers, and 
other staff members of public agencies con- 
sciously attempt to foster public knowledge 
and understanding. 

The lack of agreement on a term to de- 
scribe this process may in itself be signifi- 
cant. Are we approaching the. problem as 
one of “interpretation” only, with the 
implication that we are dealing in transcen- 
dental mysteries which have to be reduced 
to simple language before the layman can 
hope to understand them? Do we see the 
problem primarily as one of “publicity,” 
taking a leaf from the book of fund-raising 
campaigns and timing our efforts to yield 
maximum results in terms of appropria- 
tions? Or are we willing to accept the fact 
that we in public welfare are employed by 
government to do a job, and that we there- 
fore assume an honest obligation to “re- 
port” to our employer—the public—what 
we have done, how we have done it, what 
we have been unable to do, and what we 
think needs to be done in the future? 

If we accept the latter viewpoint, then it 
is obvious that the reporting job is not 
something we schedule at our convenience 
—a sort of “extra” contribution to public 
education—but an important continuing 


duty. Happily, that duty is an essential 
factor in the fulfillment of our obligations 
to the disadvantaged individuals in the 
community whom the public has employed 
us to assist. Public’ knowledge and under- 
standing of real individual need are usually 
followed by public provision for care. 
(How many times some outspoken critic of 
“extravagant relief” has stormed into the 
local assistance office to protest indignantly 
against the miserable allowance being given 
to his maid’s sister!) The joker is too often 
that we have passively turned out dull, 
routine reports of limited circulation with- 
out reflecting that in so doing we have 
neither contributed to increasing public un- 
derstanding nor fulfilled our obligations to 
report to the public. 

One of the most encouraging recent de- 
velopments in the public welfare field is the 
unmistakable indication that here and there 
the reporting function is being taken ser- 
iously. One local agency now publishes a 
brief report, attractively printed and writ- 
ten in jargon-free language, which presents 
to the public not statistics alone, but people, 
people’s problems, and the services that 
helped them. More and more reports have 
catchy titles, intended to quicken the public 
interest and stimulate reading. Public wel- 
fare officials are beginning to recognize that 
their reporting obligation involves reaching 
the public with meaningful reports, not 
merely making statistics available on re- 
quest. The roots of public welfare services 
in our communities need the sustenance 
which can be furnished by true public un- 
derstanding. This, in turn, is dependent 
on competent public reporting. 








THE DEVELOPMENT OF STAFFS IN 
PUBLIC WELFARE AGENCIES* 


by EILEEN BLACKEY 


Supervisor, Field Service and Training 


Florida State Welfare Board 





recognition of and respect for the pur- 

pose and services of the public welfare 
agency. Severe upheavals in the social and 
economic security of our country have ac- 
celerated the acceptance of public welfare 
services, but agencies cannot sustain and 
nourish this recognition and acceptance by 
sheer virtue of having a structure and a 
name. Those in public social work must 
dedicate all of their professional resources 
to strengthening and improving public wel- 
fare practice in a way which will inspire 
further confidence and understanding. A 
community knows and judges an agency 
by its staff. 

With a vast job to be done and a definite 
recognition of the need for doing it well, 
public agencies must assume more respon- 
sibility for equipping staff through provid- 
ing opportunities for training on the job. 


a YEAR brings with it an increasing 


FUNDAMENTAL PRINCIPLES 


genes THERE can be any analysis of 
programs which have as their aim the 
development of individual staff members 
toward the end that the agency’s total serv- 
ice will be improved, there must be a clear 
and thorough understanding of certain 
fundamental principles and there must be 





*A condensation of a paper read at the southeastern 
regional meeting of the American Public Welfare Asso- 
ciation, Asheville, North Carolina, June 4, 1943. Miss 
Blackey has since joined the staff of the Division of 
Public Welfare in Puerto Rico. 


a willingness on the part of the agency to 
make these principles operative before, or 
at least simultaneously with, the initiation 
of any staff development activity. 

First among these principles is the in- 
auguration of sound and effective agency 
administration which insures the type of 
policies and procedures through which 
staffs can function in a constructive and 
imaginative manner. Without such admin- 
istrative leadership, the formulation of any 
plans for the training of staffs will be built 
on a shaky and questionable foundation. 
Breadth of vision, flexibility in planning, 
ability to see both the trees and the forest 
—these are administrative qualities which 
determine how well staffs can do their jobs. 

Paralleling this principle in importance 
is the need for the development of person- 
nel policies which will guarantee the em- 
ployment of well equipped professional 
staff in all administrative and supervisory 
positions, which will establish as high a 
standard of qualifications for other agency 
positions as actual conditions will permit, 
and which will provide for an educational 
leave plan for staff members who demon- 
strate capacity and professional promise. 

With these two principles forming a bul- 
wark, an agency must recognize at least two 
other principles as inherent in the planning 
of opportunities for the development of 
staff. One of these is an awareness of super- 
vision as the central focus in a staff devel- 
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opment program. There must be emphasis 
on the strengthening of all supervisory 
levels in the agency since only through 
these channels can the competence of staff 
be increased and the quality of agency serv- 
ice be improved. This principle allows for 
the preparation of in-service training mate- 
rial for various groups in the agency but 
it implies that all such material must be 
integrated with the day by day job and that 
this must be done by those responsible for 
line supervision from the state office to 
the visiting staff. 

The fourth principle which directly af- 
fects staff development planning is con- 
cerned with the relationship of staff devel- 
opment to other activities in the agency. 
Staff development is an activity within the 
agency which must be available to all de- 
partments or divisions concerned with the 
carrying out of agency function and serv- 
ices. It is imperative, however, that all such 
activity flow through the established lines 
of administrative and supervisory respon- 
sibility. 

INITIATION OF PROGRAM 
= Fiorina State Welfare Board began 


its formal staff development activities in 
October 1941, when the State Board cre- 
ated a full-time state office position for this 
purpose. It was felt that any approach to 
staff development needed a two-fold em- 
phasis—one, an over-all concern for 
strengthening both the administrative and 
supervisory operations of the agency, and 
the other, the development and teaching of 
specific in-service training material for par- 
ticular groups of staff in the agency. It 
was recognized that in-service training ma- 
terial could not be taught in a vacuum but 
must be closely correlated with the admin- 
istrative and supervisory functions of the 
agency. 

In initiating a staff development pro- 


gram, the agency decided that the point at 
which the most permanent and far reaching 
results could be achieved would be through 
strengthening the supervision of the case 
work staff. It was interesting to note that 
by the time a formal staff development pro- 
gram was started, the staffs themselves were 
psychologically ready for it. In the early 
years of the program, they had been far 
too pressed with a tremendously heavy load 
to think in terms of staff development plan- 
ning. By 1941 the agency’s program had 
become more settled and less subject to 
sudden pressures, and staffs themselves 
voiced a concern of long standing—a de- 
sire for more help in knowing their jobs. 
This realization on their part of the need 
for more instruction and guidance was an 
extremely accelerating force in initiating a 
program for the agency as a whole. 

As a way of strengthening the supervi- 
sion of the case work staff, it was felt that 
the beginning emphasis in staff develop- 
ment should be on giving the supervisory 
group a more thorough knowledge of the 
visitor’s job. A study was made of the 
qualifications and experience of the super- 


visory group as a way of determining at 


what point to pitch the training material. 
It may be of interest to note that out of 
forty-two agency supervisors, there have 
never been at any one time more than five 
or six who have had any professional train- 
ing. Furthermore, all but a very few have 
come to their present supervisory positions 
by way of this agency so that they have not 
had an opportunity to vary their experience 
to any great extent. On the other hand, it 
was recognized that, as a whole, the super- 
visory group was very capable and unusu- 
ally interested in increasing its competence. 
The willingness and the receptiveness in 
this group-have constituted a major factor 
in the favorable results which have been 
realized. 
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DistricT PLAN 


N ORDER to understand the plan which was 
| worked out for the teaching of staffs it 
is necessary to explain here that the Florida 
State Welfare Board operates on a district 
plan. The sixty-seven counties in the state 
are divided into twelve districts, each with 
a district board and a district director. 
Each district in turn has an average of three 
unit offices with a unit supervisor in charge 
of each office. We felt it was best to divide 
the state into areas and hold an all-day 
meeting once a month with the supervisory 
staffs. The state was divided into five areas 
and to these supervisory monthly meetings 
came the unit supervisors, the district direc- 
tors, and the field representatives concerned 
with that particular section. These meetings 
have been planned and conducted by the 
supervisor of training, and have been held 
regularly since the program went into effect 
in October 1941. 

In selecting the point at which to begin, 
there was general agreement that the in- 


service training meetings held with the - 


supervisory staffs should be related directly 
to the job content of the visiting staff, and 
that any discussion of supervisory respon- 
sibilities and problems as such should be 
deferred until later. It was felt that this 
was important in that the supervisory group 
needed to gain considerable security and 
uniformity in their knowledge of the agen- 
cy’s function, policies, and services. A dis- 
cussion of specific job content and ways of 
conveying that to staffs was felt to be the 
most practical approach. It was recognized 
also that all parts of the job should receive 
attention as soon as possible, and that it 
would be better to study all areas in a 
somewhat telescoped fashion and then work 
back into the job in a more concentrated 
manner, rather than to cover each area 
more thoroughly as it came up. 


MECHANICS OF PROGRAM 


s GENERAL, then, the mechanics of carry- 

ing out the staff development program 
have been and are as follows: (1) con- 
ferences and group discussions are planned 
monthly with the field representatives in 
order to discuss the content and approach 
in the staff development program as a 
whole, and to plan individually around the 
needs or problems of each district; (2) the 
subject to be studied is outlined and sug- 
gested reading prepared, and this material 
is distributed to all supervisory staffs prior 
to the area meetings; (3) monthly all-day 
area meetings are held at five points in the 
state, bringing together directors, super- 
visors, and field representatives; (4) the 
discussions at these meetings have been 
summarized later in the form of training 
bulletins and distributed to the local staffs 
for study in staff meetings; (5) following 
the area meetings throughout the state, the 
field representatives during their regular 
visits to the districts have held individual 
conferences with their directors in order 
to help them plan the integration of staff 
development material with their particular 
district activities; (6) the supervisors, with 
the help of their directors, conduct their 
own local staff meetings with participation 
on the part of the visitors both in planning 
and discussion. Minutes are kept on all 
staff meetings and are sent to the field staff 
and the supervisor of training so as to pro- 
vide a basis for further guidance and help. 

At these meetings with the supervisory 
staffs, we began with the problem that was 
most immediate, namely, the orientation of 
new visitors. In the development of an 
orientation plan, the staffs themselves par- 
ticipated, and, based on their suggestions 
and other study material, a definite orienta- 
tion period for visitors was worked out and 
has become established agency policy. 
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From this planning around the induction of 
new visitors, the staff development program 
moved on to a discussion of various steps 
in the visitor’s job. These were taken in 
logical sequence beginning with the intake 
process and going on to the field investiga- 
tion, correspondence, budgeting, and later 
the supervisory process itself. 


EVALUATION a 


ies STAFF development program in Flor- 
ida has now been going on for approxi- 
mately a year and a half, and we have 
tried to carry on a continuing evaluation of 
where we have been and where we are go- 
ing. First of all, the continued planning 
which it required throughout the entire 
agency has had a sound disciplinary effect 
on all of the staff. Very early we gave our 
attention to arranging more regular and 
more carefully organized field visits to the 
districts and recognized that an already 
crowded schedule needed to be scrutinized 
and time spent on the activities which would 
net the greatest possible returns. 

This same analysis of job responsibili- 
ties, supervisory schedules, and methods of 
work was extended to the districts. We have 
been working constantly on ways of helping 
staffs to organize their time effectively and 
on encouraging them to invest time in plan- 
ning their entire job. As one step in this 
process, the field representatives and dis- 
trict directors recorded their daily activities 
over a period of a month, and these time 
studies will be used by the agency in ana- 
lyzing the job content and the distribution 
of time and will offer one basis on which to 
plan more effectively. 

Unquestionably, the program has re- 
sulted in a definite improvement of agency 
service through improved individual per- 
formance in all agency positions. Added to 
this very basic result is the sense of profes- 
sional achievement which staffs have felt. 


The agency’s interest in providing oppor- 
tunity for growth on the job has created an 
increased interest on the part of staff in do- 
ing their jobs, and has made them feel that 
the agency has an appreciation of the very 
serious responsibilities which they carry. 
In addition to arousing more professional 
interest in their present jobs, the eniphasis 
on in-service training has stimulated the 
staff to secure professional training through 
taking educational leaves. 

These benefits would, of course, be ample 
justification, if justification is necessary, 
for the initiation of a staff development 
program. It is obvious, however, that the 
degree to which the initiation of such a 
program will result in constructive benefits 
will depend on the methods used, the imagi- 
nation employed in putting such a program 
into effect, and on a recognition of the need 
for constant evaluation and scrutiny. We 
have discovered one very enlightening and 
important fact—the success of our staff de- 
velopment activity has been in direct ratio 
to the amount of time and leadership which 
the field representatives have been able to 


_ give to their local areas in planning with 


the directors and supervisors for the use 
of in-service training material. 


PROBLEMS 


I SHOULD like to discuss here some of the 
problems which have given us concern 
in attempting to carry out our program. 
This can best be done through a brief 
evaluation of our activities up to the pres- 
ent time. We began our program with the 
orientation of the new visitor, and the feel- 
ing was unanimous that such a period of 
orientation is indispensable in bringing 
about the soundest possible development of 
the worker. We did, however, discover 
some difficulties when we asked all staffs 
to evaluate both content and methodology. 

One which seems to trouble supervisors 
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and visitors alike is the adaptation of the 
orientation material to the individual situa- 
tion. The plans as outlined can, of course, 
be put into effect very literally, or they can 
be used quite flexibly, depending on the 
individual responsible for the orientation. 
The difficulty which they have in making 
this adaptation is reflected in the stilted use 
which is sometimes made of suggested ref- 
erence reading, or in the inability to gauge 
the reaction of the visitor to the amount and 
nature of the suggested reading material. 
The varying tempos of new workers some- 
times puzzle the supervisors, but through 
experience they have learned to be more 
flexible and adaptable in their approach to 
the individual worker. 

Another area in which supervisors need 
a great deal of help is in realizing that 
throughout the entire first year of the work- 
er’s experience at least, she is continually 
acquiring new information and skills. There 
is a tendency to feel that when the orienta- 
tion period is over, the worker is equipped 
to carry on in the same way as any regular 
staff member. The best illustration of this 
point is in relation to the time which it 
takes the workers to become well gounded 
in the eligibility requirements and other 
basic policies of the agency. For most 
workers, this absorbs a large proportion of 
her first year’s practice. It is not until 
later in her experience that she begins to 
grasp the agency’s responsibility for case 
work service other than that of meeting 
financial need and to feel secure enough to 
take on some of these less tangible prob- 
lems in her case load. Yet by the time the 
worker arrives at this point in her develop- 
ment, the supervisor may not be alert to the 
need for helping the worker acquire this 
new perspective and integrate it with her 
practice. This particular problem has made 
us realize the need for developing more 
accurate yardsticks for the probationary 


and first regular evaluations of new visitors. 
All of these observations growing out of our 
experimentation with the orientation mate- 
rial have provoked many possibilities for 
further study. 


EXTENT OF PROGRAM 


¥ HAS been possible to work out an orien- 
tation experience for all social work 
positions in the agency, as vacancies oc- 
curred and new staff members were em- 
ployed. Basic orientation material has been 
developed for the positions of child welfare 
worker, supervisor, director, field repre- 
sentative, and state office division super- 
visors. In each instance, the orientation 
material is adapted to the education, train- 
ing, and experience of the particular staff 
member. The agency has been concerned 
for some time about the orientation of cleri- 
cal staff, but this has not been attempted to 
date because of the need for giving more 
attention to the professional staff during 
this early period. Recently, however, the 
agency has asked the local offices to hold 
meetings with their clerical staffs and dis- 
cuss possible content and method of orienta- 
tion. When the results of these discussions 
come in, plans for the orientation of clerical 
staff will get under way, and they will be 
asked to participate in the development of 
a clerical manual or handbook for use in 
the state and local offices. 


SuBJECT MATTER 


g REVIEWING the subject matter which has 
been studied with the professional staffs, 
various factors are evident. It is essential 
that the subject matter itself be developed 
from the content of the job through the 
utilization of staff experiences, case records, 
and other agency material. This in turn 
needs to be supplemented and supported by 
professional reading and social work the- 
ory, but in the last analysis whatever is 
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presented must represent the core of the 
job itself. The responsibility for the com- 
pilation, preparation, and presentation of 
this material should rest with a training 
supervisor or someone who can give full 
time to this activity. This does not, of 
course, preclude the participation of every- 
one else in the agency nor lessen their re- 
sponsibility for using the material thus 
prepared. 


LocaL STaFF MEETINGS 


_ MAIN channel through which the in- 
service training material has been routed 
to visitors themselves has been through 
local staff meetings for which the super- 
visors and directors take responsibility. 
This does not mean that there has been no 
emphasis on the values of using this mate- 
rial in individual supervision, but it was 
felt that there were distinct advantages in 
presenting this material to the staffs as 
groups since it gave them a feeling of being 
intimately related to the agency’s staff de- 
velopment program, and it was an area in 
which the supervisor herself was somewhat 
more secure. 

We realized very early in this experi- 
ment, however, that we had assumed too 
much with regard to the supervisor’s skill 
in planning and conducting staff meetings. 
Up to the time the staff development pro- 
gram began, staff meetings were, by and 
large, rather routine affairs which de- 
manded very little of the supervisor in the 
way of professional leadership and knowl- 
edge. The supervisors themselves were very 
vocal about their inability to carry on staff 
meetings in the way which has been sug- 
gested. It was necessary at that time to 
devote several discussion periods to ways 
in which staff meetings could be made in- 
teresting and dynamic. 

This question of planning and handling 
staff meetings is by no means one in which 


the supervisors and directors even now have 
a feeling of mastery. It has become in- 
creasingly evident, however, that the more 
time the field representative can spend with 
the directors and supervisors in planning 
the content and method of local staff meet- 
ings, the more improvement there has been. 

The agency has worked out several ways 
through which it can measure the degree to 
which in-service training material is reach- 
ing the visiting staff. This has been done 
partly through full minutes of all local staff 
meetings with emphasis on how the meeting 
was planned, what material was used, the 
content, and the supervisor’s evaluation of 
the meeting. These minutes are sent in to 
the field staff and the supervisor of training, 
and are used as a basis for guidance and 
planning. 

In addition to this, the field representa- 
tives try to carry on a continuing spot-check 
of case records as a way of evaluating the 
application of training material. We have 
recently sent a list of suggested questions 
to the staffs asking each visitor, supervisor, 
and director to evaluate and comment on 
the effectiveness of the staff development 
program, and urging them to make sugges- 
tions as to changes in method or content. 
Judging by the reports which are already 
in, this will prove to be a very illuminating 
method of measuring the effectiveness of 
the program. 


THE SUPERVISORY PROCESS 


yn STAFF development program had been 
in existence eight months before we felt 
it wise to plan any discussions around the 
supervisory process itself. By that time, the 
supervisory staffs had gained considerable 
security in their knowledge of the job and 
the skills expected of the visitors and 
they could profitably use some help with 
relation to individual supervision. 

In the planning of these discussions, an 
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effort was made to relate the supervisory 
process to something with which the super- 
visors and directors were already very fa- 
miliar, namely, the evaluation of staff 
members under the merit system. 

The relationship of supervision to the 
evaluation of staff is such a close one that 
neither subject could be discussed separ- 
ately from the other. The service rating 
charts and sub-questions which have been 
developed as measuring rods in each posi- 
tion in the agency were used in area discus- 
sions on supervision over a three-month 
period. There was also discussion on the 
use of narrative evaluations in the super- 
vision of staff. At the present time, nar- 
rative evaluations are required by the 
agency at the time of promotion, transfer, 
release, or separation of staff. 

There is a very great probability that, 
as a result of these discussions, the narra- 
tive may be initiated as a permanent part 
of the agency’s evaluation process. It would 
prove invaluable in explaining and substan- 
tiating the service rating chart and would 
prove extremely helpful in discussing the 
worker’s progress with her. 


IMPORTANCE OF REALISM 


” Is extremely important that any staff 
development material be pitched at the 
point where the agency is in its total de- 
development, and also where any one group 
in the agency is in its growth and under- 
standing. These discussions on supervision 
were made as practical as possible, and 
while they dealt with the intangible ele- 
ments in the supervisory relationship as 
well as the practical aspects of the job, 
there were definite controls set in terms of 
the function of the agency and the group’s 
own equipment. 

One of the most challenging problems 
that has arisen out of our staff development 
program thus far is the difficulty which 


arises in applying an accurate yardstick to 
the performance of staff during a period 
when the agency is changing its rate or 
degree of expectancy as a result of in- 
service training opportunities. Our visitors, 
supervisors, and directors are now at the 
point where they are questioning their own 
measurements with regard to staff compe- 
tence. This has made us realize how im- 
perative it is that the agency as a whole 
develop more positive standards of per- 
formance. We have taken the visitor’s job 
as a starting point and the visitor group will 
soon, with guidance and suggestions from 
the state office, begin working on an analysis 
of their job and the setting up of standards 
of performance. It is the intention that this 
process will be repeated for each position 
in the agency until standards of perform- 
ance have been completed for all profes- 
sional and clerical positions. 


MEETING THE PERSONNEL CHALLENGE 


— AGENCIES were struggling with a 
personnel shortage before the war. Now 
we are faced not only with a shortage, but 
with an unprecedented turn-over in both 
professional and clerical positions, the loss 
of people in administrative and supervisory 
positions, and the necessity of liberalizing 
qualifications in order to obtain staff to 
carry on the job. The problem cannot be 
alleviated entirely, since the forces creating 
it are too overwhelming, but agencies can 
within themselves set into motion ways and 
means of mitigating the personnel crisis. 

With fewer people to do the job and with 
time at such a premium, agencies must be 
doubly certain that all job responsibilities 
are Clearly defined and that administrative 
and supervisory functions are clarified and 
working smoothly. This necessitates a close 
and realistic working relationship between 
those responsible for the supervision of 
staff and those responsible for personnel 
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practices, and includes the working out of 
practical devices for easing the strain and 
budgeting the time of agency staff for those 
services and responsibilities which are of 
greatest importance at any one time. 
Whatever methods can be employed to 
stabilize the work of the agency and give a 


sense of achievement to the staffs person-. 


ally must be initiated by agencies as a way 
of preserving the basic services and carry- 
ing on those assigned to public welfare 
agencies as war responsibilities. These 
methods will include continuing the fight 
for more adequate salaries and for the best 
possible equipped staff as well as offering 
opportunities on the job for professional 
growth and accomplishment. In addition to 
a well-planned orientation experience, to 
training on the job through staff meetings 
and individual supervision, and to partic- 
ipation in the development of agency stand- 
ards, policies, and procedures, the agency 
would do well to think in terms of planning 
special training units particularly for posi- 
tions requiring specific skills. 

Our agency, for instance, is greatly con- 
cerned over vacancies of long standing in 


our supervisory and child welfare posi-' 


tions. It is obvious that it will not possible 
to secure people with the necessary qualifi- 
cations to carry on these jobs and the 
orientation experience alone is not enough 
to provide an adequate and substantial 
learning period. We have felt our person- 
nel difficulties could be met in part by the 
establishment of a training unit where new 
supervisors could spend a week or two in 
learning the rudiments of supervision. This 
specialized training period should be pre- 
ceded by a general orientation in the setting 
where the supervisor is to be employed and 
should be followed by carefully planned 


integration of her training experience with 
her new job. With shortage of personnel 
and all staff carrying additional pressures, 
it is not at the present possible to provide 
the new supervisor with the necessary pro- 
tection and instruction on the job itself. A 
period of concentrated study in a training 
unit is one way of insuring better equipped 
supervisors and, in turn, more adequately 
prepared workers. While this particular 
plan would be aimed primarily at meeting 
the present emergency, it is one which 
agencies might wish to make a continuing 
part of their staff development program. 
The establishment of a child welfare 
training unit might be approached from a 
long range point of view through the selec- 
tion of workers for training who could 
qualify educationally for admission to 
schools of social work. Trainees might be 
selected from present staff members on the 
basis of their potentialities for professional 
development and sent to the training unit 
as students in training with the understand- 
ing that after a period of perhaps six 
months, they would be granted educational 
leave with pay for attendance at a profes- 
sional school. This is not a new practice 
for many agencies, but this emergency ac- 
centuates the importance of inaugurating 
and extending such opportunities for staff. 
Despite the overwhelming task before 
public welfare agencies and the increasing 
handicaps which the war period has 
brought, this business of teaching staffs to 
reach and sustain a high level of perform- 
ance in the carrying out of agency function 
and services is one of the most challenging 
and far reaching opportunities that social 
work has ever had extended to it. It is an 
opportunity which, if taken at the flood, can 
lead to lasting and immeasurable value. 











TODAYS SULUIER IN THE PUSTWAR 


WORLD 


by ROSALIND TOUGH and RUTH G. WEINTRAUB 
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New York City 
PTIMISM CONCERNING the termination 
[] of the European phase of World War 
II has highlighted the need for a com- 
prehensive program looking toward the re- 
orientation of the ex-serviceman in the post- 
war world. Radio commentators, publicists, 
veterans’ organizations, and national and 
state agencies are wrestling with the prob- 
lem of how to demobilize nine million 
persons in the armed forces without dis- 
locating the American economy. To date 
Congress has provided for medical facil- 
ities, pensions, and vocational rehabilitation 
for soldiers with service-connected dis- 
abilities. In addition, through the Selective 
Service Administration and through the 
War Manpower Commission, certain facil- 
ities are available either for returning the 
soldier to his prewar position or for finding 
him a new job. Unemployment compensa- 
tion laws have been amended in nearly all 
the states to preserve the benefits for the 
soldier to which he would have been en- 
titled as a civilian working in insurable 
employment. 

Just how much still remains to be done 
was indicated in a speech to the nation by 
President Roosevelt on July 28, 1943, in 
which he advocated a six-point program, 
and in two messages to Congress dated Oc- 
tober 27 and November 23, 1943. If car- 
ried out, this series of recommendations 
would give the demobilized soldier his old 
or a better place in the postwar world. 
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About forty bills introduced in this session 
of the 78th Congress attest to the awareness 
of members of both political parties of the 
urgency of this situation. 


ACCOMPLISHMENTS TO DATE 
Pensions and Hospitalization 
| peicom As in World War I, disabled vet- 


erans are receiving both pensions and 
hospital care. Immediately after Pearl 
Harbor, Congress provided an extension of 
the disability pensions to protect the soldier 
injured during service, or his survivors, if 
he loses his life in the present war. Under 
this law, payments range from $10 to 
$100 a month in cases of total disability. 
For a veteran who suffers a “double total 
disability” i.e. the loss of both feet com- 
bined with the loss of both eyes, the pay- 
ment can be increased to a possible max- 
imum of $250 a month. On October 31, 
1943, 34,331 pensioners of World War II 
(21,553 living veterans and 12,778 de- 
pendents of deceased veterans) were receiv- 
ing benefits. At the present moment, the 
House of Representatives has passed a bill 
which makes nonservice disability pensions 
available to veterans of World War II.’ 
Early in the War, Congress also agreed to 
extend existing hospitalization and domic- 
iliary care (permanent institutionalization ) 
under the supervision of the Veterans Ad- 





*Public No. 359, 77th Cong. Dec. 19, 1941. 
*New York Times, Nov. 18, 1943, p. 24, c. 3. 
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ministration, to the discharged soldiers of 
World War II.’ 


Reemployment and New Employment 


In the South Pacific, on the Italian front, 
in fact wherever the American soldier is 
located, his first question about the postwar 
world is: how and where do I get a job? 
An attempt to answer this question was 
made by Congress through a provision of 
the Selective Training and Service Act of 
September 1940. This section of the Act 
requires employers to reinstate returning 
soldiers in their prewar positions without 
loss of seniority. Enforcement of these 
rights is effected through the Reemploy- 
ment Division of the Selective Service Sys- 
tem. In each of the 6,450 local draft 
boards, special Reemployment Committee- 
men are now available to advise the dis- 
charged soldier with regard to his reem- 
ployment rights or to refer him to the 
public employment exchanges should he 
desire a new job. At these public employ- 
ment exchanges, the demobilized soldier 
can call on the Veteran’s Employment Serv- 
ice for assistance in job placement. For the 
past ten years this Service has ministered 
to the needs of ex-soldiers. Job opportu- 
nities both in industry and in the govern- 
ment are brought to the attention of the 
veterans and information is furnished with 
regard to further training facilities under 
the jurisdiction of the U. S. Office of Edu- 
cation and of the Veterans Administration. 

Vocational rehabilitation of veterans 
with disabilities incurred or aggravated by 
service in the armed forces was provided 
by Congress early in 1943. Complete au- 
thority for handling this was given to the 
Veterans Administration.* The law provides 
for loans and subsidies to eligible veterans; 





*Public No. 365, 77th Cong. Dec. 22, 1941; Public No. 
10, 78th Cong. 


‘Public No. 16, 78th Congress, March 24, 1943. 


and in addition it gives authority to the 
Administration to contract with employers 
for training on the job, and with accredited 
colleges and technical schools for profes- 
sional training. No course of instruction 
may run for more than four years and all 
programs must be completed within six 
years after the end of the present war. Con- 
tracts have already been signed with uni- 
versities and, as a result, disabled veterans 
of World War II are at present receiving 
instruction with a view to restoring em- 
ployability. This program does nothing for 
the veteran whose education was inter- 
rupted and happily has come through the 
war uninjured. 

In addition to the existing federal pro- 
gram for the ex-soldier, most states have 
secured some protective legislation. The 
latter has taken the form of a series of 
amendments (from 1941-43) to forty-five 
state unemployment compensation laws. 


Unemployment Insurance Amendments— 
The “First Line of Defense” 


At the date of entrance into the service, 
many persons had accumulated unemploy- 


‘ ment insurance rights under state laws. 


Since the weeks of allowable unemploy- 
ment benefits (a maximum of twenty in 
New York State) are dependent on prior 
employment records, service in the armed 
forces would normally cause these to lapse 
in the absence of emergency legislation. 
Amendments to the unemployment insur- 
ance laws, adopted by the states, are de- 
signed to retain the rights for the soldiers 
to which they would have been entitled as 
civilians working in insurable employment. 
Failure to adopt the amendments would 
have had the effect of penalizing the men 
who entered the armed forces to the extent 
that they would have collected no potential 
unemployment insurance benefits. The re- 
vised laws constitute a “first line of de- 
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fense” against the possible demoralization 
caused by unemployment among the vet- 
erans of World War II. 

The unanimity of action in the adoption 
of this crisis legislation indicates that there 
was little concerted opposition in the state 
capitals. The changes involve no violation 
of the basic principles of unemployment 
compensation. With the exception of the 
state of Washington, they merely “freeze” 
existing rights of persons covered under the 
law.’ The amendments will favorably affect 
a large number of returning soldiers who 
cannot be immediately absorbed into a post- 
war economy. Instead of becoming re- 
cipients of home relief, soldiers benefitting 
will have small incomes guaranteed for a 
period of from thirteen to twenty-six 
weeks.° 

Because of the limited application of 
state laws, (covering, as they do, only about 
50 per cent of the servicemen), a federal 
unemployment compensation law to benefit 
returning soldiers is essential. More than 
half of the states have anticipated such leg- 
islation in their own statutes. In general 
they provide either that there shall be no 
benefits under the state law until existing 
federal rights have been exhausted, or that 
any benefits under the state law shall be 
reduced by the amount of the federal 
allowances. 

About half of the states were over- 
optimistic about the early conclusion of the 





"In general, state laws fail to include self-employed 
persons, agricultural workers, and those employed in 
educational, governmental, or philanthropic institutions. 
In one half the states, employees are not under the 
jurisdiction of the law unless their employer hires eight 
or more persons. Soldiers who were not in one of the 
included categories, i.e., “covered employment,” will 
have no accumulated benefit rights accruing to them 
after the war is over and therefore will receive no protec- 
tion under these laws. 

*The California law provides unemployment insurance 
for a period of twenty-six weeks. For other states the 
range is from thirteen to twenty weeks. The maximum 
benefit allowed by any state is $20 per week, approxi- 
— of the states having a maximum of only $15 
per wi 


war. In order for a soldier to qualify un- 
der the unemployment insurance war 
amendments, these states specified 1943 as 
the final date of termination of military 
service. Such optimism as to the termina- 
tion of hostilities will undoubtedly require 
a wave of amendments at the 1944 or 1945 
sessions of the state legislatures. 

The foresight of the states in planning in 
advance for financial aid to the returning 
soldier is to be commended; in contrast, it 
is to be deplored that these jurisdictions 
have failed to include in the laws provi- 
sions for the special financing of this 
amended program. If there is an imme- 
diate postwar boom, demands on existing 
unemployment insurance funds will be few. 
Should the adjustment to a peace economy 
prove difficult, however, and should no aid 
be forthcoming from the federal govern- 
ment, there is little guarantee that existing 
reserves in some of the states with large 
“depressed areas” will prove adequate. 


Wuat Remains To BE Done? 


HAT MUCH remains to be done for the 

returning soldier is evident from the gen- 
eral recommendations made by the Presi- 
dent in the summer of 1943, from his 
specific proposals in his October and No- 
vember messages to Congress, from the 
diverse proposals which pour into the leg- 
islative hopper, and from the suggestions 
arising on the convention floors of veterans’ 
organizations. 


President’s Six-Point Program 


Among the welter of suggestions, Presi- 
dent Roosevelt’s six-point program of July 
1943 to guarantee a place to the soldier in 
the postwar world has received the widest 
publicity. 

His recommendations include: 

1. Mustering-out pay to every honorably 
discharged member of the armed forces 
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to ease the transition period between 
military and civilian life. 

2. For those returning soldiers who are un- 
able to find positions after a reasonable 
search, federal unemployment com- 
pensation for a designated period. 

3. Federally subsidized educational op- 
portunities fo fit the demobilized person 
for a specific job or profession. 

4. Allowance of credit to all members of 
the armed forces toward Federal Old- 
Age and Survivors’ Insurance for their 
period of military service. 

5. Improved provisions for hospitalization 
and for medical care of disabled mem- 
bers in the armed forces. 

6. In addition, sufficient disability pen- 
sions for the group included in point 5 
of these suggestions.’ 

The October and November presidential 
messages to Congress pointed out the need 
for immediate action on his first four rec- 
ommendations. 


The 78th Congress 


At different times during the past two 
years, bills dealing with each phase of the 
presidential program have appeared. These 
cover the range of problems connected with 
the demobilization of the soldier of World 
War II. Included are proposals designed 
to grant mustering-out pay, credits towards 
old-age and survivors’ insurance, unem- 
ployment compensation, postwar credits, 
pensions, bonuses, subsidies for higher edu- 
cation, improved hospital facilities, and 
civil service preference. 


In the first session of the 78th Congress, 





"On July 6, 1942, President Roosevelt authorized the 
calling of the Conference of Postwar Readjustment of 
Civilian and Military Personnel constituted of sy 
sentatives from the National Resources Planning Bo 
the War Manpower Commission, the Veterans y Frarmn 
tration, the are of Labor, and the Army and = 
Navy. The Presidential six-point program was 
the recommendations of this Conference. Demobilization 
jee Readjustment, National Resources Planning Board, 

une 1943. 


mustering-out pay has been the objective 
of four bills introduced into the House of 
Representatives and sent to the Committee 
on Military Affairs. Should any of three 
bills become law, the ex-soldier would re- 
ceive a monthly check from the Federal 
Government for a year. Maximum amounts 
recommended vary from $100 to $200. The 
fourth and most recent bill provides only 
a modest stipend, a total of $300 depend- 
ing on length of service; persons above the 
rank of captain in the Army and lieutenant 
in the Navy are not eligible for these ben- 
efits.* 

Under the present provisions of the Old- 
Age and Survivors’ Insurance Law, credit 
towards benefits can be obtained only when 
persons are in specified employments. 
Military service is not in these categories. 
To prevent the serviceman from being pen- 
alized in old age, several bills provide that 
the period spent in the armed forces shall 
be credited toward old-age insurance pay- 
ments. The Administration bill bases the 
credit on a hypothetical earning of $160 a 
month while in service.” 

Recognizing that about half of the 


' soldiers will not be eligible to receive ben- 


efits under state unemployment compensa- 
tion laws, several bills are under consid- 
eration by the Committee on Ways and 
Means which are designed to make all vet- 
erans of this war eligible for benefits under 
a federal unemployment compensation law. 
A bill introduced on November 26, 1943, 
provides for a 52-week maximum period 
for benefits; the amounts involved vary 
from $15 to $25 weekly, according to the 
number of dependents of the veteran.” 

At least one of the bills under considera- 
tion before the 78th Congress adopts the 
British plan of “postwar credits.” This in- 





*S. 1543, November 26, 1943. 
*S. 1545, November 26, 1943. 
*Tbid. 
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volves a series of credits (6d a day for men 
and 4d for women), in addition to regular 
compensation for members of the armed 
forces. It is argued that the accumulated 
amounts will give the average British serv- 
iceman a sense of security; there will be 
a lump sum waiting for him to get “started 
with” in the postwar world. The London 
Times estimates the cost to the government, 
both current and deferred, as amounted to 
between £55 million and £60 million a 
year. Persons who are discharged from 
the service before the end of the war be- 
cause of disability or beneficiaries of per- 
sons who died in the service will receive 
the total benefits. The American version of 
this bill contains a proposal to credit $8.33 
a month to members of the armed forces 
until cessation of all hostilities or date of 
honorable discharge. 

Today a large percentage of the men 
entering the services are in the 18-22 age 
group; for many of this group college or 
technical school education has been inter- 
rupted. As a result, governmental author- 
ities, educators, social workers, and _ vet- 
erans groups are giving serious attention 
to the problem of providing educational 
facilities for these soldiers upon demobili- 
zation. A bill which coincides with the 
President’s recommendations on postwar 
education provides a governmental subsidy 
to cover the cost of training for one year in 
any type of school or college or in industry 
or farming. It envisages further education 
for a selected group financed partly through 
government grant and partly through loan.” 
This would solve the problem for the vet- 
eran who does not have a service connected 
disability; the latter are being cared for 
under existing law. 

A series of bills have been introduced in 
both the House and the Senate to enlarge 





4S. 1509, November 3, 1943. 


hospital facilities and improve the quality 
of medical care available to ex-soldiers. 
These are designed to increase the amount 
of federal aid to state homes for the sup- 
port of disabled veterans, to require the 
establishment of a permanent medical corps 
in the Veterans Administration and to pro- 
vide for the furnishing of artificial limbs 
as well as the necessary transportation to 
the point where the physical aids are pro- 
vided. 

In specific instances, members of the 
78th Congress appear to be generous to an 
extreme. An illustration of a bill of this 
type is S. 1298 which permits the appoint- 
ing officers to hire veterans without regard 
to any civil service laws. It also envisages 
permanent tenure for such persons after a 
one-year probationary period. Other bills 
being considered by the Civil Service Com- 
mittees in both the House and Senate follow 
the less drastic but more familiar pattern 
of veterans preference in the federal gov- 
ernment. According to the latter, a bonus 
of five points is given to all veteran appli- 
cants and ten points to those with service 
connected disabilities. If successful in pass- 
ing the examination, the ex-serviceman is 
entitled to have his name placed at the head 


of the list. 


How Mucu Witt BE Done? 


There is universal agreement that any 
program based on existing law will not 
solve the problem of the ex-soldier in the 
postwar world. There is, however, consider- 
ably less agreement as to the policies to be 
pursued in arriving at a solution. The com- 
plexity of the problem is increased by such 
extrinsic factors as the 1944 national elec- 
tion and the consequent emergence of the 
veterans’ issue as a political football. Emo- 
tional overtones surround any discussion or 
consideration of the role to be played by 
the veteran after the war; the result is that 
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a clear focus on a solution to the problem 
involved becomes difficult. Moreover the 
ex-soldier will find that his situation is, in 
part, inextricably bound up with the recon- 
version of industry to a peacetime basis. 
Even persons not motivated by gratitude 
realize that aid must be given when 9,000,- 
000 persons are returned from military to 


civilian life. Complexity calls for compre- 
hensive planning. It is to be regretted that 
anti-planning sentiment is so strong in the 
present Congress. The result has been the 
consideration of many and the adoption of 
few piecemeal bills, which may or may not 
have a well-defined place in an over-all 


veteraty’ program. 





DIRECTORY CHANGES 


The following page references pertain to THE 
PUBLIC WELFARE DIRECTORY—1943, avail- 
able from the American Public Welfare Asso- 
ciation at $1.50 per copy. 


Kansas 


Mrs. Mary Ihinger has been appointed Acting 
Director of the Shawnee County Department of 
Social Welfare, in place of Frank Long, on 
military leave (p. 85). 


Missouri 


Charles Hawkins, of the State Social Security 


Commission, is serving part-time as Acting Di- 


rector of the Jackson County Social Security 
Commission, succeeding V. S. Harshbarger, on 
military leave (p. 118). 


Wisconsin 


P. D. Yount has been appointed to direct the 
Division of Correction of the State Department 
of Public Welfare, succeeding Dr. Morris G. 
Caldwell (p. 206). 

Paul Newhouse has been appointed Assistant 
Administrator of the Kenosha County Pension 
Department, succeeding Miss Marda J. Newton 
(p. 207). 





THE PUBLIC WELFARE DIRECTORY—1944 


The publication date for the 1944 edition of the 
Public Welfare Directory has been set back to 
April 1, 1944. Experience with recent editions 
has indicated that most personnel changes occur 
during the first month of the year. The change 
in publication date should, therefore, give the 
Directory a higher percentage of accuracy for 
most of the year. 











AN EXPERIMENT IN UNUERGRAUUATE 
TRAINING IN SUCIAL WORK 


by HELEN A. BROWN 


Department of Sociology, Indiana University 





NDIANA UNIVERSITY began undergraduate 
| training in social work in January, 

1943. Because of the country-wide trend 
toward such training, a description of the 
experience in Indiana University during 
the first six months may be of interest. The 
evaluation of the program is necessarily 
tentative because of the shortness of the 
time it has been in operation, the small 
number of students enrolled, and the neces- 
sity of gradual adjustment to the new pro- 
gram. 

Perhaps a word of historical back- 
ground is needed. Early in 1942, the Board 
of the Indiana State Department of Public 
Welfare appointed a Committee on Train- 
ing for Social Work to study the possibil- 
ities of training in undergraduate institu- 
tions in Indiana. The appointment of this 
Committee grew out of the problem of the 
state department in recruiting social work- 
ers and the sentiment that “if the status of 
personnel was to improve it would have to 
be by increased educational opportunities 
which would have the effect of offering 
social work training to a greater number 
of people at an earlier point in their educa- 
tional development.””* Mr. William Hacker, 
a member of the State Board and director 
of the Social Service Department of the 
Indianapolis Public Schools, was appointed 
chairman; and Mr. Arthur W. Potts, now 
director of Public Assistance for the State 





*Minutes, Committee on Training for Social Work, 
State Department of Public Welfare. 
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Department of Public Welfare, secretary. 

The Committee held numerous meetings 
during the spring and early summer to 
formulate a tentative program for the var- 
ious colleges and universities in the state 
and in July 1942 met with the representa- 
tives of the various schools to discuss the 
proposed. program. Interest was expressed 
by many of the schools and plans were 
developed according to the schools’ abilities 
to carry out such programs. 


PROGRAM INAUGURATED 


NDIANA UNIVERSITY'S program was in- 
| augurated in January 1943, at the be- 
ginning of the second semester of 1942- 
1943. The program, as originally author- 
ized, included fifteen hours of social work 
courses, of which only six hours were given 
during the initial semester. The six hours 
included a three-hour course in Social Wel- 
fare Organization, a study of the fields of 
social work and their historical develop- 
ment; and three hours of field work. These 
same two courses were offered during the 
first half of the summer session. 

For administrative reasons, the social 
work curriculum was set up as a part of 
the Department of Sociology. Students tak- 
ing the social work courses are eligible for 
a B.S. degree, rather than an A.B., eliminat- 
ing the foreign language requirements, and 
must have a major of twenty-five hours in 
a department other than social work for 
graduation. The B.S. curriculum is, at pres- 
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ent, limited to sociology majors. However, 
majors in sociology or in other departments 


working toward an A.B. degree may take . 


the social work course offered as electives. 
Only one of the social work courses, name- 
ly Social Welfare Organization, gives credit 
toward the sociology major. 

By July it was possible to expand the 
curriculum to include Social Welfare Or- 
ganization, three hours; Case Work Prob- 
lems, six hours; Legal Aspects of Social 
Work, two hours; Medical Aspects of Social 
Work, two hours; Public Welfare, three 
hours; and Field Work, six hours. Stu- 
dents taking the undergraduate curriculum 
in social work leading to the B.S. degree 
are now required to have a major of forty 
hours in Sociology, of which fifteen hours 
must be in vocational courses in social 
work, but not more than forty-five hours in 
the Department of Sociology (which in- 
cludes the social work courses). Thirty 
hours also gre required in the fields of 
Economics, Government, and Psychology, 
with an option of seven hours in Home Eco- 
nomics. In addition to the social work 
courses listed above, it is especially rec- 
ommended that the students have had such 
courses as Social Problems, Principles of 
Sociology, Social Statistics, The Family, 
and The Community, in the Department of 
Sociology; Abnormal Psychology in the 
Department of Psychology; a course in 
Social Security in the Department of Eco- 
nomics; courses in Federal, State, and Lo- 
cal Government and Public Administration 
in the Department of Government; and five 
hours of Physiology. There are other re- 
quirements in the Liberal Arts College 
which must be met, but the new curriculum 
with these requirements permits twenty- 
three hours of electives. 

Even with the limited courses offered 
during the first six months, there are many 
interesting developments. Twenty-five stu- 


dents enrolled in the first course of Social 
Welfare Organization. Many stated that 
they were interested in going into social 
work; others that they were interested in 
finding out what social work was all about 
in order to determine whether or not they 
wanted to prepare for it; and some stated 
that they took the course merely as a matter 
of curiosity. 


THE STUDENTs’ PROGRAM 


HE CourRsE in Field Work was limited to 

students with vocational plans. This 
course presented the greatest problem, due 
to the limitations of the community. For- 
tunately, however, only five students en- 
rolled for the first semester. Since these 
students had no opportunity to take courses 
that would later be offered or to take the 
courses simultaneously, it was apparent 
that far greater orientation would be needed 
during the initial semester. In subsequent 
semesters the work could be adjusted to the 
total program as it developed. 

With this in mind, part of the semester 
was spent with the students meeting as a 
seminar group. The program of under- 


' graduate training, the reason for its in- 


auguration at Indiana University, its limita- 
tions, and the need for graduate training 
for professional status were discussed. 
Also, the philosophy of case work, material 
on interviewing and recording, functions of 
agencies, and agency practices and pro- 
cedures were discussed. Following this, 
students were taken on field observation 
trips to the various agencies in Blooming- 
ton and to agencies in Indianapolis, both 
public and private. In these visits they had 
an opportunity to discuss the work of the 
agency with the agency executives, were 
taken through the various agencies, and had 
an opportunity in informal discussion to 
bring up any questions of interest to them. 

The observation trips were not limited to 
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public and private case working agencies, 
but were planned to give the students an 
idea of community resources available to 
all citizens in an average community. 
Services included were the employment 
service, unemployment insurance, old-age 
and survivors’ insurance, maternal and 
public health nursing service, communi- 
cable disease ‘control, environmental sani- 
tation, etc. 

Later in the semester, arrangements were 
made whereby the students were placed in 
the local county department of public wel- 
fare. Due to very limited office space, it 
was not possible to place the students under 
the direct supervision of a special student 
supervisor. However, it was possible to 
work out a plan through the cooperation 
of the case work supervisor and visitors 
whereby the students could observe the 
work of the agency and participate to a 
limited extent. It was understood that the 
students would in no way consider them- 
selves case workers or be given any respon- 
sibility for case work decisions. It was 
decided, however, that students could help 
with verifications of age and residence, 
could assist in verifying need, in making 
studies of resources, could study case rec- 
ords, could assist in figuring budgets, could 
observe intake procedures, and would be 
given an opportunity to visit the mental hy- 
giene clinic. 

During the period of the students’ place- 
ment in the agency, regular conferences 
with each student were scheduled with the 
instructor so that it was possible to discuss 
in detail what the students were doing, re- 
actions to their experience, and any ques- 
tions that arose. The instructor likewise 
held similar conferences with the visitors 
and case work supervisor. 

At the close of the semester, a seminar 
was held in which the students, visitors, 
case work supervisor, State Director of 


Public Assistance, and the university in- 
structor participated. The students were 
asked to discuss their experiences, to sug- 
gest ways in which their field work experi- 
ence might be developed, and to present 
any criticisms which they had in regard to 
the project. 

The major criticisms expressed by the 
students were that they had not had sufh- 
cient time in the agency and that they would 
have liked to have been able to take over 
more responsibility. Their main reaction, 
however, was one of tremendous enthusi- 
asm for the course. Several stated that they 
had always realized that their college 
courses probably would do them some good 
some time, but that heretofore they had 
never had an opportunity to see the prac- 
tical value and to apply any of the theory 
that they had been studying. 

Additional courses in the curriculum 
during the fall semester, and arrangements 
whereby the county welfare department 
will have more adequate space, both for its 
staff and students, will modify parts of the 
initial program and make it possible to 
have more direct supervision of the students 
in the agency. 


PossIBILITIES OF THE PROGRAM 


gon oF the dangers often expressed in 
an undergraduate program center 
around the immaturity of the students. 
This undoubtedly will be an ever-present 
problem. However, in this limited experi- 
ence, the amazing thing has been not the 
immaturity of the students, but rather their 
maturity and insight into social work prob- 
lems and their careful and constructive 
criticisms. It may be that the first group of 
students were exceptional. Undoubtedly 


they were persons who had already decided 

that their interests lay in the profession. 
While it is dangerous to generalize on 

such a limited experience, it seems, how- 
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ever, that there is the possibility that such 
a program would normally attract the more 
mature students, those interested in social 
problems and their alleviation rather than 
the group whose interest in university life 
centers more in the area of social activities 
and the social prestige of a college degree. 
A careful screening of students will remain 
a constant responsibility in undergraduate 
training, just as it does in graduate training. 

As a means of recruiting desirable per- 
sonnel for social work, the program has 
wide possibilities. Undoubtedly, the stu- 
dents that we have had are those who would 
be considered most desirable either by in- 
dustry or other professions. While they 
might have gone into social work if this 
limited experience had not been available 
to them, the experience undoubtedly aided 
them in deciding definitely in favor of the 
field of social work and in eliminating 
tempting offers in other areas. It seems 
likely that some of the best undergraduate 
students will be led into social work through 
the program, and that without it they would 
be lost due to more tempting and lucrative 
offers in other fields. Too, the program will 
offer the possibility of eliminating those 
who, through lack of knowledge of what 
social work is, think that they are inter- 
ested, but for various reasons would be 
better suited to other types of work. 

While some of the students found it im- 
perative to consider employment upon 


graduation, all were convinced of the need 
of further study. One student through the 
grant of a fellowship was able to go direct- 
ly to graduate school. Some of the others 
were not. Some are employed, accepting ~ 
employment with the idea of working for a 
short time until it is possible for them to 
finance further training. One was married. 
While her immediate plans are to spend 
time with her husband in the armed serv- 
ices while possible, when that is no longer 
possible she anticipates going into social 
work either as a volunteer or paid em- 
ployee. 

For those who hope for further training 
but perhaps never succeed in getting it, 
the program still has the advantage of giv- 
ing them better preparation for work than 
they would have had with no such program. 

Probably the greatest contribution that 
such a program can make and will make 
is the recruiting into social work of the 
more stable and better adjusted students in 
the undergraduate student body. With the 
tremendous manpower shortage, undoubt- 
edly many of these students would have 
been drawn immediately into private in- 
dustry or other professions if they had not 
had an opportunity to find out that they 
were really interested in social work as a 
profession and wanted to go into it at the 
present time, in spite of the more attractive 
salaries and working conditions that would 
have been available to them. 
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StarF DEVELOPMENT IN CALIFORNIA 

HE TERMS “in-service training” and 
T stat development” have taken on new 
meaning in California’s State Department 
of Social Welfare during the past two years. 

Regular problems of staff turn-over and 
an expanding social welfare program, call- 
ing for the employment of a large number 
of new professional workers, led the depart- 
ment to initiate an in-service training pro- 
gram as the best method for developing 
maximum efficiency in its employees quick- 
ly and economically. Results of the train- 
ing program have been evident almost from 
the outset, not only in improvement in quan- 
tity and quality of the work of the em- 
ployees, but in the development of an esprit 
de corps within the department. 


Training for Professional Workers 


As a first step, a training unit was set up 
in the Division of Field Service where most 
of the social work personnel is employed, 
and a Supervising Social Welfare Agent 
was appointed to give full time to staff de- 
velopment. The result was the inauguration 
of a comprehensive induction course for 
new professional workers. 

During a thirteen-month period, forty-six 
workers in social work classifications, in 
groups varying in size from six to fourteen, 
were brought to the headquarters office of 
the department for a three-week intensive 
orientation course. Department officials, 
including the Director, the Chairman of the 
Social Welfare Board, division chiefs, unit 
heads, and supervisors, participated in pre- 
senting to the new workers the program of 
the department. This included a study of 
the department’s objectives, methods of op- 
eration, background, philosophy, functions, 
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organization, structure, and relationship to 
federal, state, and county governments. 
Lecture, conference, discussion, and work- 
shop methods were used in presenting the 
material. 

Although the orientation period is an 
important part of the training program, the 
induction actually includes the entire six- 
month probationary period. During this 
time the new worker is closely supervised 
and his assignments planned to give him a 
variety of experience and to test his ability 
to handle the varied programs for which 
the department is responsible. 


Training for Clerical Workers 


Success in this venture led the depart- 
ment to take a second and equally impor- 
tant step, that of training on the job for its 
clerical staff. The department’s office of 
Personnel and Training enlisted the co- 
operation of the local junior college in ar- 
ranging in-service training courses for 
intermediate typists and stenographers. 
Four courses were given on office time with 
an enrollment of approximately sixty. Ses- 
sions were held weekly for one hour, and 
college credit offered for successful com- 
pletion of the required number of hours of 
work. A course in Business English (six- 
teen weeks), one in Office Practices (six 
weeks ), and one in Indexing and Filing (six 
weeks) were taught by members of the 
junior college faculty. 

The fourth course, on the work of the 
State Department of Social Welfare (twelve 
weeks), in which the entire group partici- 
pating in the other classes was enrolled, 
was presented by department staff mem- 
bers, division heads, and supervisors. Since 
the purpose of this program was to give 
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the clerical staff a better understanding of 
the functions of the department and their 
relationship to it, the subject matter was 
similar to that covered in the course for 
new professional workers. The emphasis, 
however, was shifted to meet the needs of 
this particular group and the lecture 
method, with an opportunity for discussion, 
was used throughout. Verbatim minutes of 
each session were taken by a stenotype op- 
erator, so that the material is available for 
use in further training of employees. 


Letter Writing Course 


Continuing its plan for training on the 
job, the department next arranged a course 
in business letter writing for professional 
and clerical employees who dictate letters. 
Ninety-six department employees partici- 
pated, with twenty-six representatives from 
other state offices, under the leadership of 
a local junior college instructor. Five sep- 
arate classes covered the same material 
during a seven-week period. Later the 
same course was given for a two-week 
period to twenty-four department employees 
and one hundred and fifteen other state em- 
ployees in another city. 

Based on actual departmental corre- 
spondence and keyed to the specific needs 
of the individual participants the course 
has already yielded dividends in improved 
letter writing. 


Supervision Course 


At the present time, five departmental 
representatives are participating, with other 
state employees, in a supervisory training 
course under the auspices of the State Per- 
sonnel Board. 


Future Plans 


The department is also considering plans 
for training the clerical worker for the job 
ahead. The policy in this type of training, 


which is preparatory to advancement, will 
differ slightly from that under the present 
plan, in that courses will be given half on 
state time and half on the employee’s 
time. 

No definite plans have yet been made 
for extending the training program to work- 
ers in other classifications, but members of 
the staff who are concerned with questions 
of personnel and training are looking hope- 
fully toward such courses to assist them in 
solving some of the problems of manpower 
(more accurately, womanpower) which the 
department is now facing. 

Miss Bessie Irvin 
Mrs. Dora Stymiest 
California Department of 
Social Welfare 
Sacramento, California 





GETTING AND KEEPING WORKERS 


M°*" WRITINGS of administrators and 
personnel persons on recruitment and 
retention of welfare workers say nothing 
of some of the things that seem most im- 
portant to the workers themselves. 

Discussions of present personnel troubles 
commonly say something about the need 
for higher payments to workers and about 
working conditions in general, but mostly 
have to do with changes in the amount of 
training it is necessary for starting workers 
to have. Wide efforts to get new workers 
are pointed at general groups. It seems 
that more thought should be given to the 
satisfactions that welfare work can give 
and that are desired by welfare workers, 
and to how knowledge of these satisfactions 
can be put to use to make recruitment 
efforts more effective. 

The suggestion is made that welfare 
work can give four sorts of satisfactions, 
and that persons who make the best welfare 
workers have desires for these satisfactions, 
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in addition to the important one of getting 
a fair amount of payment for their work. 

1. They have a desire that their work 
be important and that their daily acts 
have value. They have a desire that 
their work should put into effect 
their ideas about what is right, and 
give them a feeling that they are of 
service to others; and that their se- 
lection of work give purpose to their 
existence. 

2. They have a desire to have knowl- 
edge of what is going on in the field 
of their work, and in society in 
general. 

3. They have a desire to have a part in 
decisions about their work, and in 
advancing the purposes of the agency. 

4. They have a desire to be part of an 
organization that has an interest in 
them and in which they have ap- 
proval and position. 

Welfare workers have a special need for 
these feelings because they have less of pay- 
ment and position than many other work- 
ers, and because they have purposes that 
they are not able to put into effect at once. 

Employer-agencies that do not give 
thought to how workers can be given these 
feelings are not doing everything possible 
to get and keep workers. Recruitment 
efforts that are not pointed at persons with 
these desires will not have the greatest pos- 
sible effect. An agency that gives its work- 
ers these feelings will have a better chance 
of getting and keeping workers; and it will 
have the important additional asset of work- 
ers who will be better able to put the agency 
over with the public and more interested in 
doing so. 

An agency can do much to give its work- 
ers these feelings. The first can be given 
by putting more weight on the service pur- 
pose, by taking the lead in working on 
social questions, by making an effort to 


make bad social conditions unnecessary in 
place of simply making conditions less bad, 
by taking a position against wrongs in the 
agency as well as out of it, and by making 
a clear statement of its purposes and of its 
ideas as to what is best, even when it is 
necessary to take a middle way between 
what is right and what is now possible. 

An agency can give its workers knowl- 
edge of what is going on in the agency, and 
it can give opportunity and leadership in 
getting knowledge of what is going on in 
society. The agency’s plans and purposes 
can be made clear to the workers. Taking 
steps to give the workers knowledge of pol- 
icies has the effect of making each worker 
feel that he has a part in the agency’s plans. 

An agency can give its workers position 
by inviting differences in ideas, by encour- 
aging workers to have their own opinions, 
and by truly giving workers a part in mak- 
ing decisions about their work. Welfare 
workers can get a great satisfaction from 
the feeling that they have something to say 
about how the work is done. 

An agency can put into effect good per- 
sonnel practices. It can give its workers 
recognition, position, and a chance for 
growth. It can do much to make it easy for 
the worker to get along with other workers 
and with the work itself. It can give the 
workers a belief in the integrity and pur- 
poses of those persons responsible for the 
agency's administrations; and it can avoid 
anything that has the look of playing fa- 
vorites. 

If these feelings that welfare work can 
give are important to workers, they should 
be given thought in connection with recruit- 
ment efforts. The qualities that are needed 
by welfare workers can be put in two chief 
groups. First, there is a need for knowl- 
edge, “know-how,” ability to get the work 
done. Second, there is a need for motiva- 
tions and values, ability to cross barriers 
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and take in all persons as a part of one’s 
own group, a desire to get the work done 
as different from ability to do the work. 
Recruitment efforts have been pointed at 
the first group of qualities, with little atten- 
tion to the second group. The best chance 
of getting workers with the second group of 
qualities would be to go to those groups 
that have beliefs in the value of all per- 
sons, and in the value of giving service to 
others. 
H. Stanton Baily 
Indianapolis, Indiana 





CrepDo oF A New DiIrREcTOR 


Editor’s Note: In the November 1943 issue 
of Wisconsin Welfare, Mr. Allan W. Bayley, 
newly appointed director of the Wisconsin De- 
partment of Public Welfare, outlined the aims 
and objectives of his administration. The fol- 
lowing excerpt is reproduced from Mr. Bayley’s 
statement. The first part of the article dealt with 
specific recommendations within the Wisconsin 
set-up. 


a oF the category of immediate 
recommendations are a number of aims 
and objectives that have either been set in 
motion already or are matters of both pol- 
icy and procedure that I intend to recom- 
mend. 


Responsibility with Authority 


Adequate authority must be given any 
agent of the department to make effective 
the responsibility delegated to it. This im- 
plies first that authority to make decisions 
shall be delegated by the Director to divi- 
sion and institutional heads so far as pos- 
sible and that delegation of responsibilities 
shall carry with it full authority to carry 
out those responsibilities without interfer- 
ence except for purposes of review and 
supervision. 


Establishing a Career Service 


In order to be assured of a continual flow 
of well qualified and trained personnel into 
the services of this Department, and in or- 
der to retain such personnel, I believe it is 
of the utmost importance that personnel be 
built up on the basis of a career service. 
This should involve at least three factors, 
namely, assurance of full civil service pro- 
tection to every member of the Department, 
including Division heads; a policy of filling 
all vacancies by promotional examinations 
so far as possible; and a program of in- 
service training and staff development. 
Civil service status for all members of the 
department is not only a means of granting 
security of tenure, but, perhaps more im- 
portant, assures a recruitment of personnel 
purely on the basis of qualifications and 
merit. The policy of promotions from 
within the service offers, I believe, the 
strongest possible incentive to efficient and 
faithful service to the Department by its 
employees and is a powerful factor for 
maintaining morale. In-service training 
and staff development cannot be neglected 


' if the public is to get the best possible serv- 


ice from its public servants. No public ad- 
ministrative policy pays better dividends 
than a policy of encouraging public em- 
ployees to learn to do their jobs better and 
at the same time to prepare them for pro- 
motions within the service of the Depart- 
ment. 


Program of Public Interpretation 


The matter of interpreting to the public 
the functions and services of the Depart- 
ment as well as its problems is an impor- 
tant responsibility. The Board of Public 
Welfare has already indicated its interest 
in having such a program developed and I 
intend to give careful study to the various 
methods and procedures employed by the 
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University and other departments of the 
state. Public welfare departments in other 
states, such as Pennsylvania, have had 
notable success with programs of public 
interpretation. Not of least importance in 
such a program is the matter of maintain- 
ing effective working relationships with 
professional and citizen groups in the state 
that are interested in public welfare prob- 
lems. The conferences and institutes of the 
Wisconsin Welfare Council offer one of the 
effective mediums not only for interpreting 
our program but also for learning from 
others how we may improve our services. 
In short, a public relations program should 
establish channels not only for informing 
the public, but, equally as important, for 
bringing information and ideas from the 
public into the Department of Public 
Welfare. 


Research and Reports 


As a tool for effective administration, 
the value of research and reports should 
not be underestimated. The effectiveness 
of our program and services need to be 
continually reviewed and appraised by 
research studies. And in developing new 
facilities, such as those contemplated in 
our postwar state institutional building 
program, the program and services that are 
to fit into these new buildings and facilities 
must be studied concurrently with building 
plans so that the facilities are not out- 
moded even before they are put into use. 
The primary purpose of our institutional 
facilities is to rehabilitate so far as possible 
the state charges in those institutions and 


with continual improvements in rehabili- 
tative procedures and methods we cannot 
afford not to keep up with latest develop- 
ments and make our plans accordingly. 


Legislative Policy 


In the administration of our public wel- 
fare laws, our experience will demonstrate 
from time to time the need for certain legis- 
lative changes for purposes of improvement 
or corrections. I believe that it is a respon- 
sibility of the Department to keep the 
Board of Public Welfare informed of the 
need for such changes in our law so that 
the Board may determine whether it in- 
volves a matter that should properly be 
brought to the attention of the Legislature. 
Such a policy does not contemplate that the 
Department shall promote legislation de- 
veloping new programs. Such suggestions 
should properly be initiated by the Legis- 
lators themselves or by interested and in- 
formed citizens. 


Conclusion 


In conclusion, I wish to emphasize again 
that only by relying on the many experi- 
enced, trusted, and well qualified associates 
in the Department, the confidence of the 
State Board of Public Welfare, and the 
forbearance and constructive interest of the 
public can I hope to meet the heavy respon- 
sibilities that will fall to me as State Direc- 
tor of Public Welfare. 


A. W. Bayley, Director 
Wisconsin Department of 
Public Welfare 














STATE COUNCIL NOTES 


FOR MEMBERS OF THE NATIONAL COUNCIL OF STATE 
PUBLIC ASSISTANCE AND WELFARE ADMINISTRATORS 





OFFICERS FOR 1944 

T THE annual meeting of the National Coun- 
A cil of State Public Assistance and Wel- 
fare Administrators held in Chicago December 
7-9, 1943, Mr. E. A. Willson, Executive Secretary 
of the Public Welfare Board of North Dakota, 
was elected Chairman of the Council for the com- 
ing year. Mr. W. S. Terry, Jr., Commissioner of 
the Louisiana Department of Public Welfare, 
was elected Vice-Chairman. 

Following the meeting, the Executive Com- 
mittee for the coming year was appointed by the 
Chairman. Its members are Miss Loula Dunn, 
Commissioner of the Alabama Department of 
Public Welfare; Mr. William J. Ellis, Commis- 
sioner of the New Jersey Department of Institu- 
tions and Agencies; Mr. J. B. Harper, Director 
of the Oklahoma Department of Public Welfare; 
Mr. Samuel S. Hoover, Director of the Wyoming 
Department of Public Welfare; Miss Loa Howard, 
Administrator of the Oregon Public Welfare 
Commission; and Mr. George Keith, Director of 
Public Assistance in Wisconsin. 


UNEMPLOYMENT COMPENSATION FOR VETERANS 


RECENT announcement from Milton O. Loy- 
sen, Executive Director of the Division of 
Placement and Unemployment Insurance in New 
York State, reveals that 1,492 persons discharged 
from military service had filed claims for un- 
_employment insurance benefits in New York 
State between April 1941 and October 1943. 
The New York State Unemployment Insurance 
law was amended on the earlier date to protect 
the benefit rights of men and women who serve 
at least ninety consecutive days in the armed 
forces. The effect of the amendment is to freeze 
the status of an individual for the duration of 
his military service. 
MILiTarRyY SERVICE 
OME INDICATION of the loss of executive pub- 
lic welfare personnel to the armed forces 


and other branches of overseas service is found 
in recent information from the New York State 


Department of Social Welfare. Capt. F. Abbott 
Ingalls, formerly Assistant to the Commissioner, 
is now with the Special Service Division of the 
War Department. Capt. George J. Clarke, for- 
merly Regional Welfare Director, Capt. Joseph 
Strack, formerly Publicity Director, Capt. Alden 
E. Bevier, formerly Area Director, and Lieut. E. 
Ray Gramm, formerly Supervisor of Welfare 
Institutions, are now with A.M.G. Antonio A. 
Sorieri, formerly Area Director, is with the 
Office of Foreign Relief and Rehabilitation 
Operations. Willard F. Johnson, formerly Assist- 
ant Director of the Bureau of Child Welfare, is 
serving as a Seaman (f.c.) in the Seabees. 


CHILDREN AND THE WAR 


HE New York State Department of Social 
Welfare has published a report which will 
attract nationwide interest: The Effects of the 
War on Children. The material is drawn largely 
from a series of public hearings held throughout 
the state under the auspices of the state board. 
The major recommendations growing out of 
the hearings are: (1) better community planning 


and integration of activity, (2) better school 


facilities and more extensive use of them in 
group care, (3) enlarged recreational and pre- 
ventive facilities, both public and private, and 
(4) substitution of more part-time work for 
mothers in the place of full-time shifts. 


Tue A. F. or L. INTERPRETS 


TATE ADMINISTRATORS will be interested in 
knowing that the Committee on Social Se- 
curity of the American Federation of Labor has 
prepared for its membership at large a series of 
social security bulletins, written in simple lan- 
guage and stating very clearly the worker’s stake 
in the program. As might be expected, most of 
the pamphlets are concerned with social insur- 
ance programs, but Bulletin No. 12, Public As- 
sistance Through Social Security, calls attention 
to the inadequacy of the ADC program, the need 
for federal aid in general assistance, and the 
need for variable grants to states. 
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LOCAL COUNCIL NOTES 


FOR MEMBERS OF THE NATIONAL COUNCIL OF LOCAL PUBLIC WELFARE 
ADMINISTRATORS AND OTHERS INTERESTED IN LOCAL ADMINISTRATION 





ANNUAL MEETING 

HE ANNUAL business meeting of the Council 

was held on Thursday, December 9, in Chi- 
cago, in connection with the three-day Council 
sessions. The other discussions have been re- 
ported in the December 16 “Letter to Members” 
and will not be duplicated here. 

The report of the Nominating Committee 
(composed of Mr. George Klupar, Director, 
Chicago Welfare Administration; Miss Louise 
Diecks, Acting Director, Louisville Department 
of Public Welfare; and Mr. Richard T. Gilmar- 
tin, Director of the Suffolk County, New York, 
Department of Public Welfare) was submitted 
by Mr. Klupar, the chairman. The Committee’s 
nominees were elected to serve for the coming 
year. Mr. Joseph Baldwin, Director of the Lake 
County, Indiana, Department of Public Welfare, 
was elected chairman and Miss Bernice Reed, 
Director of the Denver Bureau of Public Wel- 
fare, was elected vice chairman. 

On the recommendation of the Executive Com- 
mittee, the Council by-laws were amended to 
provide for the appointment of the Executive 
Committee by the Council chairman. The pre- 
vious provision had been for the election of six 
members of the Executive Committee, one from 
each region, at the time of the regional meet- 
ing. The irregular spacing of regional meet- 
ings and the uncertainty of having a full sched- 
ule of meetings each year led to the Executive 
Committee’s recommendation. 

The Chairman has appointed the following to 
serve on the Executive Committee during 1944: 

Mr. Clinton Belknap, Director, Hall County 
Assistance Administration, Grand Island, Ne- 
braska. 

Mr. G. L. Burgy, Director, Walworth County 
Public Welfare Department, Elkhorn, Wisconsin. 

Mr. H. K. Ghormley, Administrator, Spokane 
County Welfare Department, Spokane, Wash- 
ington. 

Miss Lillie Nairne, Director, New Orleans 
Department of Public Welfare, New Orleans, 
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Louisiana. 

Mr. William G. O’Hare, Secretary, Overseers 
of the Public Welfare, Boston, Massachusetts. 

Mr. H. M. Pardun, Director, Sedgwick County 
Social Welfare Board, Wichita, Kansas. 

Mr. William P. Sailer, Executive Director, 
Philadelphia County Board of Assistance, Phil- 
adelphia, Pennsylvania. 

The Membership Committee appointed for 
1944 consists of the following members: 

Mr. Ralph Price, Director, Saline County 
Department of Social Welfare, Salina, Kansas, 
Chairman. 

Miss M. Hayton, Commissioner, Department 
of Public Welfare, Greenwich, Connecticut. 

Mr. S. H. Thompson, Director, Alameda 
County Charities Commission, Oakland, Cali- 
fornia. 


County Directors’ Cope 


T ITS recent annual meeting, the Kansas 
County Welfare Directors’ Association 
adopted an official code of ethics, which is re- 
produced here for its interest to local admin- 
istrators in other states: 
Service to Client 

1. A Director shall, within the program’s 
limits, give fair and unbiased consideration to 
clients’ needs and problems on an individual 
basis, adhering to strict principles of honesty, 
frankness, and sincerity. 

2. A Director shall hold inviolate confidences 
imposed by clients. 

3. A Director shall evince a spirit of help- 
fulness, being never too absorbed in mechani- 
cal processes to give attention to the client’s 
problem. Punctuality and directness shall char- 
acterize the disposition of cases. 

Service to Social and Other Professions 

1. A Director shall strive to uphold the honor 
and to maintain the dignity of his profession. 

2. A Director shall maintain a respectful at- 
titude toward all those with whom he is asso- 
ciated and to whom he is responsible in the 
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proper administration of the program. 

3. A Director should be an active member 
of the community, state, and national organiza- 
tions which are designed to meet his profes- 
sional needs. 

4. A Director’s relationships with other agen- 
cies shall be characterized by respect, fairness, 
and a spirit of cooperation. 

5. A Director shall guard against the admis- 
sion to the profession of candidates unfiit or 
unqualified as to moral character, education, 
and probable potentialities. 

6. A Director should keep informed on mat- 
ters bearing on his professional activities and 
on his ability to discharge the duties of citizen- 
ship. 

Service to the Community 

1. A Director shall properly interpret the 
program to his community. 

2. A Director shall inform himself regarding 
community problems and needs and, as much as 
possible, place his office at the service. of the 
community. 

3. A Director shall recognize his ethical as 
well as professional responsibility for incor- 
porating the ideals of case work into all social 
relations affecting the individuals. 


SERVICE IN THE ARMED FORCES 


OUNCIL RECORDS show twenty members serv- 
[ ing in the armed forces at the end of 1943. 
The headquarters office would like to be notified 
if this list is incomplete: 

John Ballew, Director, City Social Security 
Commission, St. Louis, Mo. 

George M. V. Brown, Administrator, Pierce 
Co. Welfare Dept., Tacoma, Wash. 

Harold H. Brown, Administrator, Chelan Co. 
Welfare Dept., Wenatchee, Wash. 

Mason G. Cyrus, Director, Nicholas Co. Dept. 
of Public Assistance, Summersville, W. Va. 

Frank H. Fowler, Director, Dawes Co. Dept. 
of Assistance, Chadron, Neb. 

Edward R. Golob, Executive Director, Cam- 
bria Co. Dept. of Public Assistance, Johnstown, 
Pa. 

Edgar Hare, Jr., Executive Director, Lancaster 
Co. Dept. of Public Assistance, Lancaster, Pa. 

V. S. Harshbarger, Director, Jackson Co. So- 
cial Security Commission, Kansas City, Mo. 

Raleigh C. Hobson, Supt., Social Service Bu- 
reau, Richmond, Va. 

Don Jensen, Director, Merced Co. Welfare 


Dept., Merced, Calif. 

William Leach, Director, Monterey Co. Wel- 
fare Dept., Salinas, Calif. 

Frank Long, Director, Shawnee Co. Welfare 
Board, Topeka, Kans. 

J. H. Rainwater, Director, San Diego, Co. 
Dept. of Public Welfare, San Diego, Calif. 

Charles J. Rieger, Jr., Director, City Dept. of 
Public Welfare, Louisville, Ky. 

Robert Rippeto, Director, Washington Co. So- 
cial Security Commission, Potosi, Mo. 

Miss Virginia E. Sailors, Director, Johnson 
Co. Dept. of Social Welfare, Olathe, Kans. 

S. Marshall Sanders, Director, Charleston Co. 
Dept. of Public Welfare, Charleston, S. C. 

Ralph J. Turner, Director, Jackson Co. Social 
Security Commission, Kansas City, Mo. 

R. Edwin Vaughn, Supt., Marion Co. Dept. of 
Public Welfare, Salem, Ill. 

Miss Blanche E. Welch, Director, Hickory Co. 
Social Security Commission, Hermitage, Mo. 


New Councit MEMBERS 


EMBERSHIP IN the National Council of Local 
M Public Welfare Administrators is open to 
local directors of public welfare who are mem- 
bers of the American Public Welfare Associa- 
tion. Application for enrollment should be sub- 
mitted to the headquarters office for action by 
the Membership Committee of the Council. 

Those local administrators who are members 
of the Association but have not enrolled in the 
Council should do so to be assured of maximum 
service. 

Since the December issue of PuBLic WELFARE, 
the following administrators have been enrolled 
as Council members: 

Mr. B. H. Asher, Great Bend, Kansas. 

Mr. Clinton Belknap, Grand Island, Nebraska. 

Mrs. Florence B. Bolger, Sumter, South Caro- 
lina. 

Mrs. May D. Crowder, Owensville, Missouri. 

Mr. Walter E. Dalby, Fort Collins, Colorado. 

Mrs. Eugene R. Dawson, Selma, Alabama. 

Mr. Mark Hampshire, Sedan, Kansas. 

Mr. Ernest M. Heppner, Kingston, New York. 

Miss Leona H. Nichols, Olathe, Kansas. 

Miss Edna Pafford, Statenville, Georgia. 

Mrs. Juliet M. Snyder, Lafayette, Indiana. 

Miss Helen Thompson, Marks, Mississippi. 

Mr. Dean L. Wood, Corsicana, Texas. 

Mrs. Marie T. Wood, Livingston, Alabama. 

Mr. Arthur E. Wooden, Madison, Indiana. 





NOTES ON RECENT BOOKS AND PAMPHLETS 





Rurat Case Work Services by Marjorie J. 
Smith. Family Welfare Association of America, 
122 East 22nd Street, New York 10, New York. 
62 pages. 50 cents. 

As might be expected in any discussion of 
rural case work services, Miss Smith’s emphasis 
is happily upon the problems involved in the 
public agency programs. This pamphlet is a 
valuable addition to the literature of public 
social work and should be especially helpful in 
the conduct of staff development programs in 
small agencies. 


MepicaL Circu.ar No. 4 issued by the Selec- 
tive Service System, October 18, 1943. U. S. 
Government Printing Office, Washington, D. C. 

This circular sets forth in broad outline the 
plans for the new screening process. It contains 
the recent amendment to selective service regula- 
tions providing for the appointment of one or 
more medical field agents for each local board 
area together with the memoranda sent to all 
local boards and to all state directors of selective 
service. The forms to be used in collecting the 
medical and social history together with instruc- 
tions for their use are appended. A flow chart 
of procedure indicates what steps will be taken 
for all registrants to avoid the induction of those 
with current or potential psychiatric disabilities. 


ADMINISTRATION OF RELIEF ABROAD—A 
SERIES OF OccasIONAL Papers edited by Donald 
S. Howard. Russell Sage Foundation, New York 
City. 27 pages. $.20. 

This fifth pamphlet in a series contains two 
papers, The American Friends in France, 1917- 
1919, by Rufus M. Jones, and Problems Involved 
in Administering Relief Abroad by Clarence E. 
Pickett. This makes a particularly well balanced 
pamphlet combining as it does a detailed ac- 
count of a significant experience in the last war 
with a thoughtful discussion of the problems in- 
volved in the present one. 


Crvm1an Derense Pustications, U. S. Gov- 
ernment Printing Office, Washington, D. C. 

Civilian War Services—An Operating Guide 
for Local Defense Councils. O.C.D. Publication 
3626. 40 pages. 
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This particular guide is perhaps the most im- 
portant single publication to the public welfare 
field which the Office of Civilian Defense has 
published. It discusses problems of organiza- 
tion of civilian war services as well as functions 
of war service boards and committees. 

The Neighborhood in Action. O.C.D. Publica- 
tion 3630. 32 pages. 

This pamphlet is written primarily from the 
standpoint of the block leader. It indicates how 
the war service program operates through the 
program leader service. 

The United States Junior Citizens Service 
Groups. O.C.D. Publication 3623. 20 pages. 

Leaders in the field of juvenile delinquency 
prevention have already stressed the importance 
of plans for children’s participation in the war 
effort as a means of preventing delinquency. 
Here is a specific suggestion for an organization 
which will provide useful activities for boys and 
girls. 

Health Service in War Time. 0.C.D. Publica- 
tion 3627. 16 pages. 

This is designed primarily to serve as a man- 
ual for health and medical committees of local 
defense councils. 

Recreation in War Time. O.C.D. Publication 
3624. 16 pages. 

With the cooperation of the Office of Defense 
Health and Welfare Services (now the Office 
of Community War Services) this was prepared 
as a manual for recreation committees of local 
defense councils. 

Manual For Volunteer Offices. O.C.D. Publi- 
cation 3629. 64 pages. 

This latest edition of the Volunteer Office 
Manual has incorporated into it a good deal of 
the experience of the past year and a half. It 
is much more detailed in terms of procedures 
than the other manuals in the series. 


SALARIES AND QUALIFICATIONS OF Y.W.C.A. 
PROFESSIONAL WorKERS by Ralph G. Hurlin. 
Russell Sage Foundation, New York. 24 pages. 
30 cents. 

This is another of Mr. Hurlin’s carefully con- 
ducted inquiries into salaries and qualifications 
for professional positions. While the field ana- 
lyzed is a special one, public agency executives, 
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in view of their particular interest in personnel 
problems, will find in the study much factual 
information of use to them. 


ENCYCLOPEDIA OF CHILD GUIDANCE edited by 
Ralph B. Winn, the Philosophical Library, 15 
East 40th Street, New York, N. Y. 456 pages. 
$7.50. 

As its name suggests, this is no exposition to 
be read from cover to cover, but rather a refer- 
ence volume with the emphasis on child psychol- 
ogy and the guidance programs. A weakness in 
the volume would seem to be its lack of attention 
to case work with children in public welfare 
agencies. 


PRINCIPAL FEATURES OF WORKMEN’S COMPEN- 
SATION Laws—As oF SEPTEMBER 1943. Bulletin 
No. 62 of the Division of Labor Standards of 
the United States Department of Labor. Re- 
printed from the October 1943 issue of the 
Monthly Labor Review. 20 pages. 

Here is a state by state analysis of the princi- 
pal features of state laws on workmen’s compen- 
sation. Such matters as extent of coverage, types 
of insurance, amount and period of benefits, 
claim administration, and the provisions in spe- 
cial cases are carefully set forth. 


Can We Arrorp “BevermDce”? by H. W. 
Singer, Ph.D., Fabian Society, 11 Dartmouth 
Street, London, S. W., 1. 22 pages. 6 d. 

It will be no surprise to American welfare 
workers to learn that in Great Britain the Bev- 
eridge plan has been opposed on the point that 
the cost would be prohibitive. This pamphlet 
carefully considers the arguments of the opposi- 
tion and relates cost estimates realistically to the 
British economy. Public welfare workers inter- 
ested in similar arguments on our own social 
insurance programs will find this pamphlet 
suggestive. 


Race anp Rumors oF Race by Howard W. 
Odum. University of North Carolina Press, 
Chapel Hill, North Carolina. 245 pages. $2.00. 

This book is a worth while addition to the 
growing volume of literature on the race ques- 
tion. Essentially an analysis of rumors and 
whispering campaigns, it proposes no easy set 
of answers but is concerned chiefly with raising 
questions in the minds of thoughtful people in 
order to stimulate an unemotional concern which 


might be translated eventually into a real contri- 
bution to working democracy. 


Tue Dawn or AmpLER Lire. Some Aids to 
Social Security. By Charlotte Whitton, C.B.E. 
The Macmillan Company of Canada, Ltd., To- 
ronto, Canada. 154 pages. 50 cents in Canadian 
funds. 

Miss Whitton, who is well known to APWA 
members, has again produced a thought-provok- 
ing memorandum in the field of social security. 
This is no general treatise but a memorandum 
developed to deal specifically with Canada’s 
problems. Individuals in the United States will, 
however, find much that is stimulating in this 
pamphlet. Miss Whitton’s proposal of a concept 
of “social utilities” in fields of child care, health 
service, housing, and care of handicapped per- 
sons, is particularly interesting. Her broad con- 
cept of income insurance in place of insurance 
against a number of specific hazards also merits 
careful consideration. 


Loan Lrprary ACCESSIONS 


ANNUAL REPORT OF THE DENVER BUREAU OF 
PusLic WELFARE, 1942. In this 64-page report, 
the Denver Bureau of Public Welfare has capi- 
talized on its thirtieth anniversary to review its 
period of service to the community. The review 
is, however, used chiefly to stimulate interest, 
and the bulk of the report is happily devoted to 
the current problems and programs in the public 
welfare field. There is a nice balance between 
narrative reporting and the presentation of sta- 
tistics which may be suggestive to other commu- 
nities. A few copies are available in the loan 
library of the American Public Welfare Associa- 
tion. 


A Broap Community WELFARE ProcRAM— 
The August 1943 Relief Report of the New Jer- 
sey Municipal Aid Administration. In a note- 
worthy attempt to increase public understanding 
of the specific activities which make up the 
public welfare job, the New Jersey Municipal 
Aid Administration has devoted a large center 
page of this report to a pictorial presentation in 
some two dozen boxes of the public welfare pro- 
gram broken down into public assistance, social 
services, general relief, and cooperation with 
other agencies. A few copies are available on 
loan from the American Public Welfare Asso- 


ciation. 


NOTICES OF CURRENT INTEREST 





SUPERINTENDENT WANTED 

HE Ituino1s Department of Public Welfare 
Tis seeking a qualified superintendent for an 
institution for dependent children. Applications 
are welcomed from all qualified individuals with- 
out regard to residence. 

The following are the experience and training 
requirements: “Six years of experience in the 
teaching, treatment, or care of normal or hand- 
icapped children, three years being in a super- 
visory or administrative capacity; graduation 
from a four-year college including course work 
in education and the social sciences; or any 
equivalent combination of experience and train- 
ing.” 

Applicants must be between 35 and 55 years 
of age. The salary range is from $325 to $400 
per month with the deduction of $75 per month 
for full family maintenance. The beginning 
salary may be set anywhere within the range 
depending upon the qualifications of the ap- 
pointee. An increase of $10 per month will be 
made at the end of each six months of satisfac- 
tory service until the maximum has been reached. 

Further information and application forms 
may be obtained from Mrs. Florence I. Hosch, 
Executive Secretary, Board of Public Welfare 
Commissioners, 176 W. Adams Street, Chicago, 
Illinois. The closing date for filing applications 
is February 1, 1944. 


EXAMINATION ANNOUNCEMENTS 


NUMBER of positions in the State Department 
A of Social Security in the state of Washing- 
ton are open to all qualified persons without the 
requirement of state residence. The titles and 
monthly salary ranges are noted below: 

Visitor C 
Visitor B 
Children’s Worker C 

(Beginning salary $150, or third step of 
scale. ) 

Children’s Worker B 
Children’s Worker A 
Case Work Supervisor A... 190- 220 

(This position has two options, services to 
children, and generalized program, in both of 
which examinations will be given.) 

County Administrator A... .$190-$220 


$160-$190 


County Administrator I.... 220- 250 
Social Service Consultant II 250- 280 
(The same two options as noted for Case Work 
Supervisor above.) 
Librarian C 


Supervisor of Social Serv- 


$140-$160 


220- 250 

(The same two options as noted above.) 

Statements of duties and qualifications, as well 
as application forms, may be obtained from the 
State Personnel Board, 1209 Smith Tower, Seat- 
tle 4, Washington. Closing dates for the exami- 
nations will be announced later, as well as the 
places of examinations. Immediate probationary 
appointment is possible in connection with cer- 
tain positions on the approval of the application 
by the State Personnel Board. 


1944 N.C. S. W. 


OCIAL WORKERS will wish to note on their cal- 
G endars the time and place of the 1944 meet- 
ing of the National Conference of Social Work. 
It will be held in Cleveland, Ohio, May 21-27. 

The program of Section V, Public Welfare 
Administration, will be carried out under the 
chairmanship of Mr. Benjamin Glassberg, now 
with the Chicago office of the Federal Public 
Housing Authority. 


ConTEst ANNOUNCEMENT 


N ANNOUNCEMENT from The Family reveals 
A that a case work article contest will be held 
once again this year. The contest will be open to 
two separate groups of contestants: (a) case 
work practictioners with not more than five years 
experience in case work, and (b) supervisors 
and case workers having not more than ten years 
of experience in a case work agency. Two win- 
ning papers will be selected from each of these 
groups for publication in The Family. In addi- 
tion, the writer of the paper rating highest in 
each group will receive a five-year subscription 
to The Family, and writers of the two articles in 
second place will each receive a three-year sub- 
scription. 

The contest closes March 15, 1944. The rules 
of the contest may be obtained from the Editor, 
The Family, 122 East 22nd Street, New York 10 
New York. : 
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RECENT APWA PUBLICATIONS 


Have You Seen... . 


© The Public Welfare Directory —1943. 245 pp. The standard reference 
volume of federal, state, local, territorial, and Canadian public welfare 


officials and agencies. $1.50 per copy. 
® Standard Classification of Public Assistance Costs. 


By the APWA 


Committee on Public Welfare Accounting and the Interbureau Committee 
of the Social Security Board. December 1942. 54 pp. Social workers as 
well as administrators and accountants will be interested in this volume for 
the promise it gives of more intelligible program reports. $1.25 per copy. 


Reprints Available 


@ How Can a Program for Care of the 
Chronically fll and Aged Be Integrated ?— 
A Case Report of Experience in One State, 
by Ellen C. Potter, M.D., F.A.C.P., and others. 
Reprinted from the November and December 
1943 issues of PuBLic WELFARE. 25 cents per 
copy. 

@ War Services in Public Welfare Agen- 
cies. Report of the APWA Committee on War 
Services, reprinted from the February 1943 issue 
of Pustic WELFARE. Designed particularly for 


staff training. 10 cents per single copy; $5.00 


for 100 copies; $8.00 for 200 copies. 
@ The Basis for Adequate Standards of 


Assistance by Blanche F. Dimond and Budg- 
etary Principles and Problems in Mutual 
Assistance Programs by Sue E. Sadow. Re- 
printed in one cover from the June, July, and 
August 1943 issues of Pustic WeLrare. 50 
cents per copy. 


@ Child Care Centers by John O. Louis. Re- 
printed from the May 1943 issue of PusLic 
WELFARE. 10 cents per copy. 


@ The Personnel Situation in Public Wel- 
fare Agencies, a report of the APWA Com- 
mittee on Personnel. Reprinted from the July 
1943 issue of Pustic WELFARE. 15 cents per 
copy. 





© Quantity Discounts. Unless special quantity rates are specified, dis- 
counts of 10 per cent may be taken on orders for 10 to 25 copies of a single 
publication, and discounts of 20 per cent on orders for 25 copies or more. 


® How to Order. 


Orders for publications should be addressed to the 


American Public Welfare Association, 1313 East Sixtieth Street, Chicago 37, 
Illinois. To avoid billing expense on small orders, we ask that payment 
accompany orders totaling less than $1.00, unless agency purchasing require- 


ments make this impossible. 





A Nore on Orpertnc Reprints 


The articles presented in Pustic WELFARE are not routinely reprinted. If readers are inter- 
ested in purchasing quantities of reprints, arrangements may be made within one month after 
publication date. Quotations on quantity orders for any particular article will be furnished on 


request. 
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